The Refugee and the War 


By Grorce L. WARREN 


N UNDERSTANDING of the 
refugee in the war will be facili- 
tated initially by an attempt to define 
the refugee. In drafting its Convention 
Concerning the Status of Refugees Com- 
ing from Germany,? on February 10, 
1938, the League of Nations at Geneva 
adopted the following definition which 
can be applied to refugees coming from 
other countries than Germany, such as 
Russia, Italy, Spain, Austria, the Baltic 
countries, Albania, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria: 


a) Persons possessing or having pos- 
sessed German nationality and not pos- 
sessing any other nationality who are 
proved not to enjoy, in law or in fact, 
the protection of the German Government; 

b) Stateless persons who have left Ger- 
man territory after being established there- 
in and who are proved not to enjoy, in 
law -or in fact, the protection of the Ger- 
man Government; 

c) Persons who leave Germany for rea- 
sons of purely personal convenience are 
not included in this definition. 


The status of refugees from France 
who have declared their loyalty to the 
Free French movement or have left 
France because of the broadening ap- 
plication of measures aimed at non- 
Aryans approximates that of refugees 
from the above countries except that 
they may find some protection outside 
of France within the Free French move- 
ment itself. Refugees coming from 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Greece enjoy the protection 
of their governments in exile, even 
though such protection may be limited 
and reduced in effectiveness by the vi- 


1 League of Nations, C.75.M.30., 1938.XII, 
Geneva. 
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cissitudes of the war. Many of the gov- 
ernments in exile still maintain embas- 
sies and consulates in the allied and 
neutral countries to which their repre- 
sentatives are accredited. 

In contrast, Russian refugees and 
non-Aryan German (including Aus- 
trian) refugees residing outside Ger- 
many have been expatriated by decrees 
of their respective Governments, and 
are consequently stateless. 


LEGAL STATUS IN UNITED STATES 


The immigration laws of the United 
States make no mention of refugees as 
such. For purposes of admission, refu- 
gees are aliens and experience neither 
advantages nor disadvantages under our 
immigration laws. In consequence, 
there are no officially published statis- 
tics of refugees present within the coun- 
try, constituting the particular refugee 
minority group. Considered estimates 
based on the Jewish immigration from 
Europe since 1933 and statistics of 
other admissions from European coun- 
tries in which refugees have originated 
or through which they have passed after 
periods of temporary residence place the 
figure at approximately 250,000. This 
estimate is fairly dependable in view of 
the fact that since 1933 there have been 
very few immigrants from Europe ex- 
cept refugees. 

In filling in the picture of the refugee 
minority in the United States it should 
be pointed out that in contrast to Eu- 
ropean countries at least, and to other 
countries in the Western Hemisphere, 
the laws and procedures of the United 
States facilitate the assimilation of refu- 
gees. Under our naturalization laws 
those admitted for permanent residence 
may qualify for citizenship within five 
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years. after arrival, and thus lose their 
refugee status. Administrative prac- 
tices at present may delay naturaliza- 
tion for one, two, or even three years 
beyond the legal requirements, depend- 
ent upon the place of application for 
citizenship. 

Those admitted for permanent resi- 
dence are also free to accept employ- 
ment within the limits of certain re- 
strictions applying to aliens in general. 
These restrictions tended to multiply in 
the depression years of the past decade, 
and have been broadened by private 
action since this country entered the 
war. 

Refugees admitted as visitors may 
not accept employment except after se- 
curing a permit to work from the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of 
the Department of Justice, which has 
been increasingly difficult to do since 
this country entered the war. They 
must also leave the country to apply at 
an American consulate outside for per- 
manent admission. Only after their re- 
turn in possession of an immigration 
visa can they apply for citizenship. 
Both groups, however, within a period 
of five to ten years eventually lose their 
refugee status upon the acquisition of 
citizenship. 

In 1934 Congress passed an act which 
benefited some 1,425 Russian refugees 
who proved that they had entered the 
country prior to July 1, 1933, were bona 
fide refugees, of good moral character, 
and were deportable for no other reason 
than illegal entry, which in most cases 
consisted in remaining after the expira- 
tion of the temporary periods of time 
for which they had been admitted to 
the United States. As they were state- 
less their deportation could not be ac- 
complished, and they were permitted to 
secure certificates of registration legaliz- 
ing their status and thereafter to apply 
for citizenship. 


ASSIMILATION OF REFUGEES 


The foregoing brief outline of the 
legal status of refugees in the United 
States suggests that refugees constitute 
a minority group for a period of five 
to ten years after arrival, and that the 
group tends to disappear eventually 
through the process of naturalization. 
This is not to say that the psychologi- 
cal, educational, vocational, or political 
processes of adaptation are completed 
in this period or that they bear any 
relationship in time to the legal process. 
In these areas adaptation proceeds un- 
evenly within the individual and at dif- 
ferent tempos in the experience of differ- 
ent individuals. 

In some, acceptance of the New 
World is delayed by absorption in the 
life of the past which has come to an 
end. With respect to Russian refugees 
it has often been said that adaptation 
to the country of immigration is always 
inhibited by the nurturing of hopes that 
political change in their homeland will 
eventually permit them to return to 
take up life again in their own cul- 
tural environment. Psychologically they 
await the turn of the political wheel, 
and are thus less successful in their ad- 
justment to their new surroundings. 

Other refugees, while entertaining no 
visions of political change in their coun- 
tries of origin which might in time 
permit their return, are unable psy- 
chologically to adjust to the cultural 
and particularly the vocational changes 
which migration imposes upon them. 
The sudden loss of status, property, 
friends, and associates preceding emi- 
gration may come at a time in their 
lives when adjustment to New World 
conditions is beyond their capacities of 
courage and resourcefulness. 

In contrast, the great majority re- 
spond quickly to the thrill of the New 
World and find in its democratic insti- 
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tutions release for their intelligence, 
energies, and skills, and, in comparison 
with the world left behind, seemingly 
unlimited opportunities for development 
and self-expression. Their faculties for 
learning and absorbing new experiences 
are challenged, and the very desperate- 
ness of their situation, their economic 
losses, and the desire to regain status, 
provide the motive power to overcome 
the obstacles before which their fellows 
quail. 


War STATUS OF ALIEN ENEMIES 


These general considerations are valid 
in prewar experience and since this 
country entered the war. However, the 
handicaps to ready adaptation and prog- 
ress out of the refugee state have been 
greatly increased since December 7, 
1941. In the first instance by Presi- 
dential Proclamations of December 8, 
1941,” all natives, citizens, subjects and 
denizens of Japan, Germany including 
Austria, and Italy were declared to be 
alien enemies. The declaration of war 
against Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia may be followed by a similar proc- 
lamation identifying natives and nation- 
als of these countries as alien enemies. 

Alien enemies are obliged to comply 
with regulations issued by the Attorney 
General, are subject to summary arrest 
if under suspicion, and are bereft of the 
legal process of habeas corpus. In keep- 
ing with the American spirit of fair 
play and in maintenance of the right of 
trial by jury, the Attorney General has 
wisely provided for’ Civilian Hearing 
Boards before which those arrested un- 
der suspicion may present such evidence 
as may be available to them in defense 
of their conduct and their loyalties. 
The Civilian Hearing Boards then rec- 

2 Presidential Proclamations, Nos. 2525, 2526, 


and 2527, Federal Register, Vol. 6, No. 239, 
Dec. 10, 1941, 


ommend to the Attorney General, who 
is the final arbiter, that the alien be 
interned, paroled, or released without 
prejudice. 

The regulations controlling the con- 
duct of alien enemies * prohibit changes 
in employment or residence without the 
approval in advance of the Federal Dis- 
trict Attorney, proscribe travel except 
after the receipt of a permit for each 
journey, and require the turning in of 
radios, firearms, and cameras. Presence 
in designated prohibited areas is forbid- 
den, and curfew regulations are in effect 
in restricted areas on the west coast. 

On January 14, 1942, by Presidential 
Proclamation, all alien enemies were re- 
quired to apply within certain specified 
dates for certificates of identification.* 
This followed and supplemented the 
registration of all aliens in the fall of 
1940, required by the Alien Registration 
Act. While an opportunity was given 
in the application form to the refugee 
to include a biography of his refugee 
experience which might later serve to 
identify him as a refugee, instructions 
in the matter were not presented in 
printed form, and consequently the 
great majority of the refugees did not 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 

The necessity for the identification of 
alien enemies was readily understood 
and accepted by the refugees, though 
they sensed from their recent bitter ex- 
periences in Europe that the two steps 
of classification as alien enemies and 
registration were foreboding of worse 
things to come. Fears of relentless and 
inevitable progress toward the final de- 


3 Ibid. 

* Presidential Proclamation No. 2537, Regu- 
lations Pertaining to Alien Enemies, Jan. 14, 
1942; and U. S. Department of Justice AR- 
AE-25, Regulations Governing Certificates of 
Identification for Aliens of Enemy Nationali- 
ties, Jan. 22, 1942. 

5 The Alien Registration Act of 1940, Public 
Law No. 670, 76th Cong. 
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nouement of confinement in concentra- 
tion camps intensified the feelings of 
confusion, frustration, and insecurity 
from which they already suffered. No 
amount of reassurance that European 
experiences would not necessarily be 
repeated in the United States was of 
avail. Emotionally they were grateful 
that they had been admitted to a land 
where they could live as free men, but 
mingled with their gratitude were feel- 
ings of dismay that they, who had suf- 
fered so much under the Axis Powers, 
were not to be permitted to devote their 
full energies, on a basis of equal partici- 
pation, to the prosecution of the war. 
Seemingly the fears of this group 
were confirmed when the President’s 
Executive Order No. 9066, of February 
19, 1942, Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to Prescribe Military Areas from 
which both aliens and citizens might be 
removed, was followed by orders for 
the evacuation of all Japanese from the 
west coast. Coupled with the Japanese 
evacuation orders were clear implica- 
tions that Italian and German alien ene- 
mies, including refugees, would be 
evacuated after the evacuation of the 
Japanese had been completed. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM REGULATIONS 


Soon after the issuance of the Presi- 
dential Proclamations of December 8, 
1941,° identifying natives, citizens, sub- 
jects and denizens of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan who had not become natural- 
ized citizens of the United States as 
alien enemies, the Attorney General ex- 
empted certain groups from the neces- 
sity of complying with the regulations 
controlling the conduct of alien enemies. 
The exempted groups were Austrians 
and Austro-Hungarians who had reg- 
istered as such in the 1940 registration; 
Germans, Italians, and Japanese who 
had acquired the citizenship of countries 

§ Cited in note 2. 


other than Germany, Italy, and Japan 
prior to December 8, 1941; Koreans, 
Turks, and Greeks from the Dodecanese 
and other Aegean Islands who had had 
Italian citizenship imposed upon them; 
and alien enemy members of the United 
States armed forces. Though exempted 
from the necessity of compliance with 
the regulations, these groups remained 
subject to summary arrest as alien ene- 
mies. Their exemption obviated the 
necessity for applying for certificates of 
identification, and in a sense softened or 
removed the stigma attaching to their 
alien enemy status. 

This action of the Attorney General, 
although satisfying to the groups ex- 
empted, immediately raised questions in 
the German refugee minority group con- 
cerning the basis of their classification 
as alien enemies. They contended with 
some logic that they had been expatri- 
ated by official decree of the German 
Reich in November 1941,’ and by the 
same decree had been declared to be 
enemies of the German Reich. Al- 
though the threat of the mass evacua- 
tion of German and Italian refugees 
from the west and east coasts has been 
dissipated by assurances of the Secre- 
tary of War, the failure of the Federal 
Government to date to recognize the 
validity of the claim of the German 
refugees to exemption from the regula- 
tions on the ground that they are no 
longer German citizens has contributed 
further to the growing sense of in- 
security of this substantial element of 
the refugee minority group. 


DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


Immediately after the entry of the 
United States into the war, the refugee 
minority group was subjected to dis- 


7 Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil 1, Nr. 133, XIth 
Decree to put in Force the Statute Concerning 
German Citizenship, Berlin, Nov. 26, 1941, 
United States Library of Congress. 
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crimination in employment. No ade- 
quate statistical evidence of the extent 
of this discrimination exists. The ex- 
perience of social agencies assisting 
refugees in vocational adjustment indi- 
cated that by the early spring of 1942 
such discrimination was no more severe 
in its effects than that experienced by 
other minority groups, such as aliens in 
general, Negroes, Jews, and American 
citizens of foreign birth or with German 
or Italian names. 

With respect to discrimination in em- 
ployment against all of these minority 
groups, the President, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Minorities Section of the 
War Manpower Commission have re- 
peatedly pointed out that loyal aliens, 
including alien enemies, may be em- 
ployed not only in normal industry but 
also under all regular contracts issued 
by the Army and Navy. Certain laws 
prevent the employment of aliens on 
“classified” contracts involving secret, 
confidential, or restricted tasks and on 
aircraft work unless as individuals they 
have secured permission to work from 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy. Many such permits have 
been issued after careful investigation 
by the War and Navy Departments. 
The discrimination in employment with 
respect to these minority groups arises 
from misunderstandings in industry of 
Government and administration poli- 
cies. 


LoyALTy OF REFUGEES 


Since the German occupation of Nor- 
way, the Low Countries, and France, 
the imagination of the public mind has 
been stirred by the possibility that 
many subversive agents may have 
reached this country in the guise of 
refugees. This fear has undoubtedly 
acted as a brake on Federal action in 
the treatment of expatriated, stateless 
refugees. Except in isolated cases 


which tend to support the general con- 
tention, there is no evidence that sub- 
versive agents exist among the refugees. 
It is not denied by any thinking person 
that the theoretical possibility of such 
subversive agents exists, but the evi- 
dence to date and the considered judg- 
ment of those who know the refugee 
minority group support the belief that 
they have every reason in ideology and 
experience to resist their oppressors and 
to support the war effort of the democ+ 
racies without reservations. 

Apart from all other considerations, 
the detailed and exhaustive examination 
of visa applicants for admission to the 
United States has precluded the possi- 
bility of the admission of subversive 
agents in recent years. The conditions 
of admission of immigrants, tourists, 
and other classes from Germany to Nor- 
way, the Low Countries, and France, 
which made possible the infiltration of 
subversive agents into those countries 
prior to the war, have never been com- 
parable to the conditions of admission 
to the United States, which have made 
such infiltration extremely difficult. 

Concern for national defense and 
public safety justifies every caution in 
dealing with the threat of subversive 
agents. Statesmanship is also required 
in fostering and developing the loyalties 
of the refugee minority group. Those 
who have had intimate contact with the 
refugee group through service to refu- 
gees in assisting their adjustment to 
American life have every confidence 
that the public will eventually accept 
the fact of their loyalty. The British 
Government and public have already 
done so. Seemingly it would appear to 
be sound social judgment to extend 
formal expression of this confidence at 
the earliest possible moment. 

One method of doing this would be 
to include the expatriated refugees in 
the groups exempted from the neces- 
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sity of complying with the regulations 
with respect to alien enemies. Another 
practical method would be to find ways 
and means for more generous use of 
the services of the six thousand refu- 
gee physicians, some of whom have al- 
ready made substantial contributions to 
American medicine. 

Opportunities for these physicians ex- 
ist in rural areas where an acute short- 
age of physicians exists. State and 
medical board regulations, however, at 
present prevent the placement of many 
such physicians where they are sorely 
needed. Refugee physicians are now 
serving as commissioned officers in the 
British armed forces. They may now 
enlist in the United States Army as 
privates, and after proof of qualifica- 
tion may later be commissioned as 
medical officers. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the desperate need for quali- 
fied physicians which the country is 
now facing will serve soon to liberalize 
the restrictions now imposed on the use 
of competent refugee physicians. 


ORGANIZED ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES 


Specialized assistance in the adjust- 
ment of immigrants to American life 
was already well organized before the 
first refugees of the present movement 
reached the United States from central 
Europe in 1933. These services include 
international case service by correspond- 
ence with similar services in emigration 
countries, assistance at ports of arrival 
and traveler’s aid service to points of 
destination, training in English and citi- 
zenship in preparation for naturaliza- 
tion, adult education classes, opportuni- 
ties for self-expression through folk arts 
and handicrafts, and the interpretation 
of American laws and customs to the 


8 David L. Edsall and Tracy J. Putnam, 
“The Emigre Physician in America, 1941,” 
Journal of American Medical pecan Vol. 
117, pp. 1881-88, Nov, 29, 1941. 


alien and vice versa of the contributions 
of the foreign-born to Americans. The 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice of the Department of Justice is the 
Federal agency responsible for the in- 
duction of the newcomer into American 
life. However, some state agencies as- 
sist in the process, such as the Division 
of Immigration and Americanization of 
the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation, the Service Bureau for Foreign 
Born People of the Delaware Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the 
Division of Immigration and Housing of 
the California Department of Industrial 
Relations. 

Private national agencies devoting 
their services exclusively to aliens are 
the International Migration Service, the 
Common Council for American Unity, 
the Immigrants’ Protective League of 
Chicago, the National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, the Italian Wel- 
fare League, the National Council on 
Naturalization and Citizenship, and the 
National Institute of Immigrant Wel- 
fare. The National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the American Red Cross, the American 
Jewish Congress, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and the National Association of Settle- 
ments include services to aliens in their 
programs. 

These agencies found that refugees 
faced the same essential problems of 
adjustment as the immigrants who had 
preceded them in earlier years, and that 
only slight modifications in services, 
adapted to the professional character of 
the refugee group, were required. The 
expansion in services required by the 
current refugee movement was provided, 
however, by the new organizations 
which came into the field largely as a 
result of the response of different pro- 
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fessional, racial, and political groups in 
this country to the needs of their fellows 
in distress abroad. 

Two organizations—the Refugee Eco- 
nomic Corporation, interested in the 
opening of new lands for the settlement 
of refugees, and the National Refugee 
Service, interested in direct service to 
refugees—developed from suggestions of 
Mr. James G. McDonald, at that time 
the League of Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees Coming from Ger- 
many. The Coordinating Foundation 
and the Dominican Republic Settlement 
Association were products of the Inter- 
governmental Committee in London 
which grew out of the Evian Confer- 
ence. 

The National Refugee Service has as- 
sumed the larger share of responsibility 
in its field and has associated with it 
such special services as are suggested 
by the following committees: Emer- 
gency Committee in Aid of Displaced 
Foreign Scholars, Emergency Commit- 
tee in Aid of Displaced Foreign Medical 
Scientists, National Committee for Re- 
settlement of Foreign Physicians, Com- 
mittee on Refugee Jewish Ministers, 
and Committee on Refugee Musicians. 
For all of these groups, services of in- 
formation and advice about immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws and proce- 
dures, educational resources, housing, 
and vocational and employment op- 
portunities have been provided. Per- 
sonal service, loans, and financial as- 
sistance have been made available. 
Special efforts have been made to re- 
train refugees for employment in trades 
in which the demand for workers ob- 
viated the necessity of placing the refu- 
gee in competition with American citi- 
zens. To counteract the tendency of 
the refugee minority group to concen- 
trate in such centers as New York, the 
chief port of arrival, local refugee com- 
mittees have been organized in some 


four hundred communities to assist in 
the relocation of refugees throughout 
the country on a case-by-case basis. 

This pattern of services to smaller 
numbers of refugees has been provided 
also by the American Friends Service 
Committee, the Catholic Committee for 
Refugees, and the American Committee 
for Christian Refugees. Other volun- 
tary agencies, such as the International 
Rescue and Relief Committee, the Ger- 
man Labor Delegation, and the Jewish 
Labor Committee, have devoted their 
efforts primarily to assisting their cli- 
ents to escape from the cauldron of 
Europe and to reach a final destination 
in the Western Hemisphere. Illustra- 
tive of the drive within the refugee 
group itself to achieve adjustment and 
status are organizations such as the 
American Federation of Jews from Cen- 
tral Europe, and Selfhelp of Emigres 
from Central Europe. 


FUTURE OF REFUGEE GROUP 


The refugee minority group in the 
United States at present will disappear 
in the legal sense within ten years.° 
Cultural adjustment proceeds more 
slowly. The group includes within its 
limited nymbers outstanding members 
of the professions—scientists, artists, 
authors, writers, physicians, and busi- 
nessmen. It also includes some whose 
admission to the United States was 
based on blood or marital relationships 
to American citizens. To the extent 
that these members represent a rather 
advanced age group, they may be de- 
pendent upon their sponsors for indefi- 
nite periods of time. Some were able 
to salvage a part of their capital, and 
many will re-establish in this country 

®No attempt has been made in this article 
to consider questions of postwar refugee move- 
ment to the United States. To the extent that 
our immigration laws make such movement 


possible after the war, the general considera- 
tions presented in this article will apply. 
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enterprises which will produce goods 
formerly available only in Europe, and 
will employ American labor. The group 
has learned from bitter personal ex- 
perience the meanings of the present 


world struggle for freedom, and will 
make its distinctive contribution to 
America in its understanding of the 
nature of freedom and the forces which 
must be strong to preserve it. 
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